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George Sand and Diderot. 


FRANCE has always been fertile in great and famous 
women, but in none has her resource been more strikingly 
exhibited than in the great romance writer whose statue by 
Millet was unveiled at Chatres not long ago. Chatres is about 
three miles from Nohant, where George Sand passed the 
greater part of her life, where she wrote many of her mas- 
terpieces, and where, within a few steps of her study and 
garden, the passer-by sees her tomb, of white marble, stand- 
ing amid a rural quiet and peace in perfect harmony with 
the serenity of her last books and the idyllic calm of her 
delightful rural romances. To Nohant she repaired after 
the tempests of passion that characterized 1832 ; to Nohant 
she retired as to a sanctuary in her effort to escape the polit- 
ical tempests of 1849. ‘Elle est trés-béte dans un salon,’ 
said Théophile Gautier of the noble woman whom he was 
incapable of understanding. éfe as she might be in the 
hubbub of a Parisian salon, none but her intimates knew how 
she, like Rousseau and Goldsmith, could shine in the inti- 
macy of her private circle. A woman who could embrace 
among her enthusiastic admirers such contradictory spirits 
as Ste.-Beuve and Swinburne, Heine and Henry James, 
Taine and Flaubert, Hugo and Carducci—the most perfect 
of contemporary French prose-writers, the most effective 
delineator of human passions, the richest and tenderest paint- 
er of the county—could well afford to encounter the criti- 
cism of the author of frigid archzological romances. The 
spirituality of George Sand, the poetry, antique purity and 
statuesque perfection reflected in her work, have, it has well 
been said, nothing in common with the brutal physiologic- 
al detail of Balzac or Zola. She may be nude, but she is 
never naked. All but universal is the praise of her con- 
temporaries. Heine called her the greatest poet of modern 
France, and Renan qualified this verdict only with the single 
exception of Victor Hugo. TTommaseo insists that she is 
the only poet that France has had, and Taine places among 
the contemporary French three illustrious poets in verse : 
Lamartine, Hugo, De Musset; and two great poets in 
prose not inferior to these three: George Sand and Jules 
Michelet. 

The romances of George Sand symbolize the various 
epochs and phases of her life. Love romances like ‘ Indi- 
ana,’ ‘ Valentine’ and ‘ Lavinia,’ enshrined in the pleasant 
landscopes of Berry and full of the throes and agitations of 
her own experience, were the product of her youth. Later, 
St. Simon, democracy, humanitarian Christianity, suggested 
a multitude of religious and philosophical romances, which 
saw their birth under the hands of such accoucheurs as Pierre 
Leroux and Lamennais. ‘ Consuelo’ was the exquisite off- 
spring of the famous musical intimacy with Meyerbeer and 
Chopin. A series of romances of country life grew out of 
her passion for the beauty and suggestiveness of her provin- 
cial surroundings. Inher extremeold age—if old age could 
be affirmed of so serene and mellow an existence, —the period 
of ottimismo senile that fell over her like a golden after-glow, 
she interested herself in botanical studies and the geological 
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discoveries of the time. Thus more than a hundred romances 
—more even than Dickens or Balzac or Walter Scott or even 
Dumas wrote—have been bequeathed to us as the legacy of 
the most extraordinary feminine spirit that ever lived. 

From George Sand, with her Theocritean savor, to Dide- 
rot, whose statue was almost simultaneously inaugurated at 
Langres, the transition seems abrupt ; but on a closer study 
more harmony than contrast is found to exist between these 
two great writers. Contemporary criticism throws into too 
prominent relief, perhaps, that phase of Diderot’s intellectual 
life which marks him out as the precursor of Lamarck and 
Darwin, Is it not rather his ‘ Religieuse,’ his ‘ Réne de 
D’Alembert,’ his ‘Neveu de Rameau,’ his wonderful 
‘Salons,’ palpitating as they dé with the spirit of modern 
criticism, to which we turn as embodying the encyclopedic 
and prophetic soul of the man, leaping a century in advance 
of his time and anticipating with startling accuracy the latest 
methods in art and literature? Already we begin to attach 
an archzological interest to Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon ; a 
mist, faint, vapory, unsubstantial but real, lies between us 
and them. Diderot, with his affinity to Goethe, is our con- 
temporary, acontemporary of Darwin and Spencer, of Taine, 
Balzac, and Merimée. It is unjust and inexact, as has been 
said, to speak of Diderot as an atheist, and to compare him 
with Helvetius, Lamettrie and Baron D’Holbach. Voltaire 
was the high-priest of the wmity of the divine life ; Diderot 
revealed and exalted its mu/tiplicity. He descends from 
Pythagoras, and claims relationship with Humboldt and 
Goethe. Voltaire called him Pantophile because he was 
enamored of universal nature and would not willingly omit 
an atom of its constitution from his intellectual embrace, 
Michelet added that he was a Panurge, a doer of all things, 
a titan in the realm of deeds. Though he lacked temperance 
of tongue, sense of proportion, intellectual equipoise— 
though, as Voltaire said of him, ‘ Diderot est un four trop 
chaud, qui brile tout ce qu’il devrait cuire,’—he was essen- 
tially an awakener, a revolutionist, an incendiary if you will, 
who cast about his sparks recklessly, but always contrived 
that they should ignite and burn up a world of worthless rub- 
bish. Sainte-Beuve is right when he says of him that he 
was the first great writer who belongs unequivocally to 
modern democratic society: ‘ ‘‘ Plut6t s’user que se rouil- 
ler,’ c’ était la devise de Diderot.’ 

James A. Harrison. 2 





A Plea for “ Pure” English. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I am an English writer, and am printing a book in America 
for the first time ; and I am somewhat irate at finding that 
the printer has taken more than his usual liberties with my 
poor manuscript. I was quite prepared to have all my w’s 
struck out of my honour (although to this day no University 
Don at either Oxford or Cambridge would think of elimi- 
nating the euphonious little vowel) ; but the printer, or his 
devil, has struck an / out of all my ¢rave//ers, and has taken 
the same liberty with my marvellous, whilst he has turned all 
my cannots into can nots, and has substitued an s for the ¢ in 
all my defences. I would not trouble THe Critic with my 
complaint, but I think I observe in this printer’s freak a 
philological study. The printer—man-of-letters as he un- 
doubtedly is—possesses a copy of Noah Webster, and that, 
as far as he is concerned, accounts for the liberty he has 
taken with my manuscript. But in looking over a pile of 
Boston and New York journals, I see that in a large propor- 
tion of them /rave/ler is still spelt with two/’s. I am, of 
course, aware of the common rule of orthography which has 
suggested the dropping of one /, but I must confess that I 
know of no justification of the conduct of the great lexicog- 
rapher when he states, as he does in his Dictionary, that 
traveler is ‘ sometimes’ spelt traveller ; when every one ac- 
quainted with the English tongue knows that until the ap- 
pearance of Noah Webster it was only ‘ sometimes ’—or in- 
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deed never—spelt with one 7. But Dr. Webster’s treatment 
of the word marvellous is still more unwarrantable ; for he 
not merely asserts that it is only sometimes spelt with two 
7's, but he actually quotes Psalm cxviii., 23, and a line 
from Spenser, and changes the spelling of the word, in both 
instances, to support his theory! And yet Dr. Webster 
must have known that not only is marvellous always spelt 
with two /’s in every English author, but that there are very 
cogent reasons for doing so, as it is derived from an old 
English word taken from the French merveilie. The substi- 
tution of the s for the ¢ in defence is, I find, common in all 
American newspapers ; but yesterday when I was in an Epis- 
copal Church I observed that it is spelt with a ¢ in not only 
the Bible and Book of Common Prayer, but in the hymn- 
book also. The change of cannot into can not appears to 
arise.from an American provincialism which I have found 
very common amongst all classes—the placing of an em- 
phasis upon the word can, and thus, to English ears, some- 
what changing the meaning. 

The present system of American spelling is, I would 
venture to suggest, entitled to some serious consideration 
amongst those graceful American writers whose works are 
read and appreciated on the other side the ocean (and in- 
deed in India, Australia, and New Zealand) as much as in 
America itself ; particularly when it is remembered that the 
system of spelling now used, especially by the New York re- 
porter, prejudices the English scholar against American 
books. You will have noticed in Earl Beaconsfield’s Let- 
ters to his Sister that he remarks upon the great American 
orator Webster’s pronunciation of the word /evee. Now, on 
turning to his great namesake, Noah Webster, I find he 
actually justifies the pronunciation, although every educated 
Englishman knows it is but a vulgarism common to the un- 
educated classes in England. Mr. Lowell has very truly 
said that in the future the great English reading public will 
be in the States. But it must take some time to effect this, 
and it must not be forgotten that there are also 250,000,000 
in India who will soon be an English-speaking people, as 
well as the 40,000,000 of Japan. Indeed, the educated 
classes of India are influencing the English language almost 
as much as the newspaper reporter in America. The words 
loot, durbar and many others being already incorporated into 
the English tongue. At all events, no one nation can claim 
a monopoly of the English jlanguage, and it is surely the 
duty of scholars of all countries to preserve its purity and 
excellence by conservative methods. The Government in 
India is already doing this by its perfect system of public 
education ; otherwise the Indo-Anglican speech would be- 
come a dialect of its own, as unique as the pigeon-English 
of the Chinaman or the sweet brogue of the Irish emigrant. 
NEw YORK, March 15, 1886. AN ENGLISH AUTHOR. 





Reviews 

The Structure of Language.* . 

THE title of Dean Byrne’s work cannot in strictness be 
said to be inadequate, and yet it will probably fail to convey 
to most readers a correct idea of the true scope and plan 
of his book. They might naturally suppose that a treatise 
on the structure of language would be simply a new essay 
added to the many works on general grammar or rhetoric 
which we already possess. Mr. Byrne’s work does indeed 
deal largely with grammar, but it is far more than a mere 
grammatical treatise. It is an ingenious and laborious en- 
deavor to discover, by a careful analysis of most of the 
known languages, the laws of thought which have influenced 
the structure of each of them, not merely in its grammar, 
but in the original formation of words and their collocation 
in asentence. Why is one language monosyllabic, another 
dissyllabic, and another polysyllabic? Why is one speech 
inflective and another agglutinative ? Why does the distinc- 
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tion of gender exist in some languages and not in others? 
Why does the adjective in certain tongues precede the sub- 
stantive, or the verb its nominative, while in other idioms 
this order is reversed? These and similar questions, going 
to the very foundations of linguistic science, are those which 
the author has undertaken to answer. To accomplish his 
object, he has had to make, as has been already intimated, a 
minute scrutiny of the languages of all the leading races of 
men and many of the minor tribes, and to add to this an 
examination into the mental qualities and habits of thought 
of these various communities. Finally, he has had to trace 
the external circumstances and surroundings to which these 
qualities and habits of thought are due. Thus the treatise 
on linguistics becomes a treatise on ethnology, and embraces 
a large province of the general ‘ science of man. 

As a specimen, and a striking one, of the method followed 
in this work and the conclusions attained, the comparison 
of the African with the American tongues may be adduced. 
The quality which, in the author’s opinion, is most impor- 
tant in determining the character of a language is the degree 
of mental excitability which characterizes the people who 
speak it. That Africans in general are of a very excitable, 
restless, and changeable temper, while the American aborig- 
ines are slow, stolid, and persistent, is the common belief. 
The author, however, does not rest satisfied with a reference 
to this general opinion, but furnishes a large accumulation 
of testimony, drawn from many sources, which fully con- 
firms it, and which gives us, at the same time, a very inter- 
esting and indeed entertaining view of the opposite qualities 
of the negro and Indian character. In correspondence with 
these qualities, he finds that the African languages are, in 
general, of a slight and fragmentary character, the sentences 
consisting usually of brief words, strung loosely together ; 
while the American tongues, as every one knows, are remark- 
able for their heavy and massive cast, displayed in long, 
ponderous words, each of which is often a sentence in itself. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but the very exceptions 
seem to prove the correctness of the rule. The Maya lan- 
guages of Central America, for example, have much of the 
African curtness of words and looseness of construction ; 
and the Mayas were perhaps, of all the American natives, 
the most quick-witted, lively, and versatile. 

The origin of these opposite traits of character is easily 
traced by the author to the different circumstances in which 
the two races are placed. America is mostly in the temper- 
ate zone, and the portions within the tropics are rugged with 
mountains or shadowed by dense forests. The life of the 
inhabitants has always been one of toil and hardship, pro- 
moting serious thought and cautious action. In torrid and 
fruitful Africa, on the contrary, everything conduces to 
thoughtless ease and the levity which springs from careless- 
ness of the future. 

The author shows, or seeks to show, by many examples, 
how the development of tense accompanies the sense of suc- 
cession, and results from the greater or less supply of inter- 
esting events, being thus most deficient in the most secluded 
races ; how the development of moods varies according to 
the tendency of the race to watch for fortune or avail 
themselves of circumstance ; how ‘ the nominative tends to 
follow the verb, if the race has little habit of deliberation 
and choice ;’ how the genitive and adjective precede the 
principal noun when careful attention has to be habitually 
given to the nature of things ; how ‘ gender tends to be dis- 
tinguished as masculine and feminine the more the race is 
dominated by the powers of nature ;’ and, in short, traces 
all the peculiarities of speech to the qualities of the speaker, 
and endeavors to find the origin of these qualities in the 
natural influences which surround him. That in this large 
series of inductions he has always been correct in his pre- 
mises or his conclusions is not to be assumed ; and it is likely 
enough that linguists and ethnologists who are specially 
familiar with certain departments of study will be able to 
point out errors in some of his processes. To this must be 
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added that he has not Herbert Spencer’s faculty of making 
profound and close reasoning always clear by lucid expres- 
sion, and consequently much of the work requires careful 
study,—which, however, it will always repay. Those who 
desire to acquire a knowledge of the characteristics of the 
leading languages in all portions of the globe, and the qual- 
ities of the people who speak them, will find Mr. Byrne’s 
work a most useful compendium. There is nothing equal 
to it, in this respect, in the English language, and nothing 
superior in any other, except the comprehensive work of 
Prof. Frederick Miiller on this subject (‘Grundriss der 
Sprachwissenschaft.’ Holder: Vienna, 1877-1886), of 
which the concluding portion is announced to appear during 
the present year. The two works will form admirable com- 
plements to each other, and should be in the hands of every 
student of general linguistics and ethnology. 





‘Anna Karénina.”’ 

THE world has lately waked up to the knowledge that 
Russia is not only the land of nihilism but that it is also the 
land of great novelists. Everybody knows and loves Tour- 
guéneff ; but Tourguéneff is no more the only Russian 
novelist than one swallow makes a summer. Hitherto 
people have identified the literary aspiration of the great 
Muscovite race with the one figure of this celebrated exile : 
Tourguéneff was Russia, and in him alone Russia lived, and 
moved, and had its being. So, for generations, Voltaire 
was France, Goethe was Germany, England was Shakspeare. 
Suddenly new names are whispered; new heads emerge 
from the dim Muscovite horizons ; as from the background 
of one of Correggio’s ceilings a far-withdrawn perspective 
has suddenly become peopled with nebulous forms which 
take shape and life and grace, and grow in beauty and dis- 
tinctness till the ceiling becomes an overshadowing canvas 
crowded with intelligence and motion. Thus Russia has 
suddenly become alive. Ossianic dimness—the difficulties 
of a most difficult language—have faded gradually away, 
and in their stead have come clearness, definiteness of view, 
and knowledge: Russia reveals itself as no less a wonder- 
land than the Arabia of the Khalifs did to the crusaders. 

Count L. Tolstoi is the last of these literary revelations : 
a man of whom nobody had heard except through the 
medium of a garbled French translation ; a man of whom 
nobody knew that he had written anything except perhaps 
spellers and readers. Now, it seems, he has been a writer 
of copious and prolix romances—‘ Infancy,’ ‘ Adolescence,’ 
‘Youth,’ ‘ The Cossacks,’ ‘ The Two Hussars,’ ‘ War and 
Peace,’ and many others—not to speak of pedagogical works 
and, war sketches. A Russian nobleman of high rank, a 
philanthropist, a student of political science, he began in 
1875 to publish ‘ Anna Karénina’ in the columns of the 
Russki Sovyestnik (Russian Contemporary). The publication 
awakened intense interest—the kind of interest awakened 
by the publication of George Eliot’s novels in Blackwood’s ; 
and though it dragged on for months and even years, and 
was even interrupted for many months by a-break between 
its parts, interest in its hundreds of pages never flagged ; 
and it now appears, in an excellent and idiomatic English 
translation, by Mr. N. H. Dole, who has translated at first 
hand from the Russian, and whose work consequently has 
the ring of the true metal. 

We have spoken of George Eliot. Count Tolstoi is a 
sort of ‘ double ’ of the English novelist. ‘ Anna Karénina’ 
is a strange and pathetic work, characterized by all the 
breadth and complexity, the insight and the profound 
analysis of ‘ Middlemarch.’ George Eliot’s humor is not 
there, but her great power of generalization, her lifelikeness, 
her knack of looking into people’s hearts and dragging 
thence all their reluctant secrets, are there, and there in ful- 
ness. Anna Karénina herself is a lovely creation—lovely 
but miserable as Gwendolen. The Russian life and society 
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around her—the balls, the gaieties of Moscow and Peters- 
burg, the peasant-life, the Russian songs and folk-lore, the 
passion and corruptions, the frivolities and splendors—all 
this is depicted with the hand of an artist and a master, and 
at such length that at the end of it one knows Russian 
official, aristocratic, social, and peasant life in the Nineteenth 
Century as well as it is possible to know them from one 
book. Brilliant, unhappy Anna—fascinating Vrousky,— 
interesting Levin and his desperate loves—Dolly, Kitty, 
Stepan, and the rest of this complicated and wonderfully de- 
scribed company ; love, guilty passion, fidelity, unfaithful- 
ness——Read for yourself, gentle reader : we will not spoil 
a noble story by revamping it in these few lines. 





A Poem from Canada.* 

Mr. CHARLES Marr has a Canadian reputation as the 
author of some pleasing verse, which in certaia qualities of 
melody and fancy is decidedly above the common order. 
His new effort is of a more ambitious character, and should 
gain for his powers more than alocal recognition. ‘'Tecum- 
seh’ is a drama in what may be termed,—in view of the 
later productions of the Poet Laureate,—the Tennysonian 
style. This description, however, does not imply any direct 
imitation, except as Tennyson himself may be deemed an 
imitator of Shakspeare. The unities, of course, are utterly 
disregarded. We have the leading events in the career of 
the Indian hero placed before us in scenes which shift from 
Indiana to Detroit and thence to Canada, and which cover 
a term of several years. The author has sought to bind the 
incidents together by the thread of a love-affair between two 
of the personages, who are described as ‘Iena, niece of 
Tecumseh,’ and ‘ Lefroy, poet-artist, enamored of Indian 
life, and in love with Iena.’ Young readers will perhaps 
find the passages between these lovers not too gushingly 
sentimental ; but they cannot be pronounced the most suc- 
cessful portions of the drama. Neither can the startling 
effects with which the author is fond of concluding his 
scenes be altogether admired. The first act ends with a 
desperate struggle, in which Lefroy, Iena, Tecumseh, and 
his nefarious brother, the Prophet, are involved, in a fashion 
which reminds one of a celebrated scene in Sheridan’s 
‘Critic.’ The author, however, does not resort to the 
English dramatist’s device of the convenient Beefeater, im- 
periously bidding the combatants ‘ let fall their swords and 
daggers.’ Tecumseh, according to the stage-directions, 
‘ grasps the Prophet's uplifted arm,’ exclaiming, ‘ One blow 
and you are doomed ! ’—and suddenly the curtain comes 
down. It is only from the subsequent scenes that the 
anxious reader learns, to his relief, that the fraternal strife 
ended without bloodshed. 

The author is happier in his poetry than in his plot. He 
is master of a very agreeable and spirited style of blank 
verse, always harmonious, and often rising into passages of 
much imaginative beauty. His various characters, Indian, 
English and American,—Tecumseh, the Prophet, and other 
chiefs,—Brock, Proctor, Harrison, Hull, and their officers 
and followers,—are well delineated and distinguished. If 
the style of those who speak in metre is somewhat too 
archaic for their time, and that of the mirth- provoking char- 
acters who talk slang is altogether too modern, these also 
are points in which the author can find ample Shakspearian 
precedent. Mr. Mair, as is natural and proper in a Cana- 
dian poet, is ardently loyal, and is somewhat vehemently 
anti-democratic ; but these sentiments do not prevent him 
from doing full justice to the good qualities of Harrison, 
Cass, and other republican leaders ; and as the drama finds 
its catastrophe in the triumph of their arms and the rather 
ignominious flight of the British general, American readers 
have certainly no reason to be out of humor with it. 

‘Tecumseh’ cannot be pronounced a great poem, even 
for these degenerate days. But those who will be satisfied 


* Tecumseh; A Drama, By Charles Mair. Toronto: Hunter, Rose &Co, Lon: 
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with a succession of interesting historical scenes, brought 
before them with lively dramatic effect, and in mellifluous 
verse, which often glows with true poetic fire, will not be 
disappointed in the work. 





‘* Thackeray's London.” * 


THACKERAY was known to be a very careful student of 
topography, and when he laid the plots of his novels he 
visited the places amid which they developed, studied their 
topographical physiognomy carefully, and threw around his 
characters an atmosphere of genuine brick-and-mortar most 
conducive to an effective realism. London was the place of 
all places in which he most revelled. He was a cockney of 
the cockneys, as passionately addicted to his Pall Mall and 
his Piccadilly as the most enthusiastic Blue-coat boy. Col. 
Newcome and Becky Sharp, Clive and the Sedleys, the old 
Marquis of Steyne and Rawdon Crawley lived and lounged, 
plotted and suffered in these streets ; and these streets and 
squares have received from Thackeray’s loving descriptions 
and localizations one more accent of immortality. Though 
Dickens was a far more marvellous topographist, endowing 
his brick-and-mortar with his own superabundant vitality, 
he was not, perhaps, after all so true a Londoner as Thack- 
eray, from the element of caricature that always enters even 
into his characterizations of a house, a school, or a prison. 
Thackeray, on the other hand, drank in the true spirit of 
Babylon and its Babylonian multitude; he described its 
Mayfairs and Park Lanes and Rotten Rows in a manner 
denied to the more plebeian pen of his contemporary, and 
he drew for us amid these surroundings imperishable pictures 
of the people who frequented them—the bedraggled gentility 
of the clubs, the happy-go-lucky propulation of the dull 
three-storied houses, the habitations of the broken-down 
aristocracy, the haunts of the gruesome old dowagers. In 
these topographical and associational matters he has had a 
faithful student and follower in Mr. W. H. Rideing, who de- 
votes a bright little volume to ‘ Thackeray’s London,’ and 
tracks out the novelist as pitilessly as a Pinkerton’s detective. 
Any lover of Thackeray at all is apt to be a fanatical lover : 
every footprint and ‘vestige’ of his ‘creations’ is alike 
precious ; and every straw or street or memory of him 
snatched from oblivion is as religiously traced out as a dev- 
otee follows his stations of the cross. Such adoration is a 
little sentimentalish to be sure—a little exaggerated, indeed ; 
but it is very harmless—it may be very delightful, and it 
serves a good purpose in cultivating one’s intellectual bumps 
of locality and attention if it does nothing else. 





On the Choice of Books. + 


THE praise and dispraise of books have been on men’s lips 
even since the Preacher exclaimed in ‘his weariness that of 
the making of books there was no end. Macaulay’s eulogy 
is known (in Macaulayan phrase) ‘to every schoolgirl ;’. 
Auguste Comte boasted that he had not read a new book in 
twenty years ; a Greek proverb ran, ‘ Big book, big bore ;’ 
and now Mr. Frederic Harrison (1) and the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh (2) have joined the ‘ choir invisible ’ but not inaudible, 
and added their feather to the mountain-pile of comment. 
The general rush-into-print on this subject lately has been 
formidable, and this, that, and the other celebrity have been 
called upon to pose, @ fa Pa// Mall Gazette, as mentors to 
the circulating-library Telemachus. Ruskin, Sir John Lub- 
bock, and others have given their opinions of the best hun- 
dred books—a proceeding similar to that which should ask 
a miscellaneous crowd of astronomers, all furnished with the 
most heterogeneous instruments, to point out the hundred 
brightest stars. One would be sure to point out the nebula 
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in Orion as brighter (to him) than the mighty disc of Jupiter 
or the fringes of the sun ; another would ‘hitch his wagon’ 
to Cassiopeia or get tangled in Berenice’s hair, lost to all 
surrounding and bewildering brightnesses. Ruskin laughs 
at John Stuart Mill, Gibbon, Voltaire, Darwin, Charles 
Kingsley, Grote and St. Augustine, as specks hardly astro- 
nomic in the infinite heavens, and suggests Hans Andersen. 
Sir John’s heaven sparkles with Chinese and Sanscrit stars 
of the (in his estimation) first magnitude. Carlyle thought 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ the most wonderful of romances, while 
to Scherer it is a ‘ flatland’ without any angles at all. Mr. 
Harrison joins the fray with his ‘Choice of Books,’ and 
chooses everything more or less except that which displays 
the /uwes Americana. Cooper is the only American writer 
whom he mentions with respect ; and ‘ Evangeline’ is rele- 
gated to the lumber-room of ‘ drivel,’ side by side with 
“The Angel in the House’ (one of Ruskin’s favorites). 
On the whole, however, his views of who are the best poets 
and great writers are essentially sane and good, free from 
‘crankiness’ or prejudice, cosmopolitan and choice. He 
has much that is useful to say about the misuse of books, 
and though he ignores everything German not compre- 
hended in the names of Goethe and Heine, his guidance in 
the motley land of books is as good as one need want. In 
the multitudes of books that fill our libraries (says he) choose 
only the best—choose the writers who by universal sanction 
and acclaim are the best—the great Greeks and Romans, the 
great Italians and Spaniards, the Englishmen beloved of 
countless generations, the truly great French poets ; and if 
your time is limited, devote it to these alone. The Earl of 
Iddesleigh’s essay is a rector’s address delivered before the 
University of Edinburg, and it is sensible, commonplace, and 
elderly-gentlemanly in its views. 





‘‘Mrs. Peixada.’’ * 


Ir it is a pleasure to find Sidney Luska’s second novel 
equal in its way to his first, it is also a pleasure to find that 
it is fine in a little different way. The psychological ele- 
ment in ‘ As it was Written,’ while it was original and good 
in conception, and carried out with a subtlety that gave a 
Hawthornesque flavor to the book, was one of those happy 
ideas which may become dangerous reefs to a successful 
author, in tempting him to try to be always original in the 
same way which proved so striking once. It would not 
have been strange if the applause which greeted ‘ As it was 
Written’ had led the author into ministering still more 
deeply to the tastes of those who, like Mr. Howells’s latest 
heroine, ‘do so like weird things!’ It is rather pleasing, 
therefore, to find him in ‘ Mrs. Peixada’ throwing off com- 
pletely all morbid and impossible conditions, and giving us 
a story healthfully sensational, dealing with an out-and-out 
murder accomplished by no ghostly hands or instigation, 
holding our interest well in excited suspense, and yet after 
all appealing to us by something finer in its flavor than 
a merely blood-and-thunder detective story. For perhaps 
Sidney Luska’s most striking quality as a young author is 
his ability to mingle the fine with the commonplace. The 
story of ‘ Mrs. Peixada’ is first of all interesting—quick in 
movement, exciting in plot, and full of spirit ; yet it is far 
above the average murder story in having an undertone of 
passion very different from the ordinary complications of 
mere detective difficulties. Here you are not only interested 
in finding out who was the murderer, but you are absorbed 
in the complications in the love of husband and wife which 
are a valuable addition to the general conception of the 
story. Incidentally, the unreliableness of circumstantial 
evidence, and the change of quality in one’s sympathy when 
trouble which seemed impersonal comes nearer home, are 
admirably shown. The story, both as a whole and in de- 
tail, is worked out with unusual skill. 





* Mrs, Peixada. By Sidney Luska. $1.00. New York; Cassell & Co, 
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Recent Fiction 

MR. KEENAN’S latest novel, ‘ The Aliens’ (Appleton), is an 
interesting piece of work, exhibiting the author’s well-known 
qualities, and the defects of his qualities, and holding the reader's 
attention to the end, in spite of the very lengthy accumulation of 
episodes having little or nothing to do with the general plot. 
Mr. Keenan's virtues as a writer are such as to suggest that his 
command of telling and graceful language would bring to him 
enviable fame if he could restrain himself to the short story. 
‘ The Aliens’ is really only a short story, prolonged to four hun- 
dred and fifty pages. One is patient with the long-drawn-out 
tale, because almost every page gives evidence of fine writing 
about something ; yet the fact is palpable that these interesting 
pages might just as well appear in one book as another. The 

rst chapters lead one to expect a genuine novel, with a pro- 
found purpose—the presentation, if not the solution, of the 
‘alien’ problem—the fate, the rights, the sufferings or the ad- 
vantages of the foreigners who seek our shores. This soon dis- 
appears, however, and the book might just as well have been 
called ‘Norah Boyne’ as ‘ The Aliens.’ It is simply the story 
ot a wronged girl whose troubles had nothing in the world to do 
with her being an alien. She was an alien, being of Irish birth, 
but that is the whole of the alien situation, of which apparently 
so much was to be made when Mr. Keenan started out. The 
whole history of her father, mother, brothers and sisters is given 
at the length which is Mr. Keenan’s one great literary fault, and 
Norah’s own — has few salient points to bring it into marked 
contrast with other stories on the same general plan. The 
whole interest and power of the book lie in its style. The de- 
scriptions are vivid, striking, and fine. What Mr. Keenan does 
for the ‘story is excellent; but what his characters do for it 
amounts to very little. In other words, the author exhibits the 
qualities of an essayist ; but to be a novelist, in anything but the 
length of his stories, he must learn to grasp one general concep- 
tion and treat it tersely. 





THE third book by Bret Harte, published within the past 
twelvemonth, is ‘ Snow-Bound at Eagle’s.’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The story is better than ‘ Maruja,’ its immediate prede- 
cessor, and better, on the whole, than either of the two principal 
stories included in the volume called ‘ By Shore and Sedge.’ Its 
locality is that which the author has made his own ; and its de- 
scriptions of nature and scenery—the strange contrasts of winter 
and summer in the mountains of the far West—are excellent. 
The characters, too, are well drawn : John Hale, the transplanted 
gentleman of culture ; his weak and slightly faded wife ; his 
shallow-minded but positive mother-in-law ; Colonel Clinch, 
who strives to hit the happy mean between law and lawlessness ; 
Zeenie, the coarse backwoods beauty ; and even Falkner, the 
mysterious and moustached villain pro tempore. George Lee, 
and Kate, the heroine, so far as the story has a heroine, are more 
feebly drawn ; the former is the familiar noble-hearted rascal 
and rake, who never ‘ went back’ on a friend or insulted a re- 
spectable woman. The blemish in the story is the unpleasant 
flirtation of Lee and Mrs. Hale, and the gratuitous soudcon of a 
similar fault on the part of Hale toward Zeenie. The latter, 
certainly, adds little to the artistic pleasure of the reader. The 
conclusion is mildly dramatic ; we seem to be transported to the 
theatre, and hear the ladies adjusting their wraps and the gentle- 
men hunting for their hats, in the uneasy five minutes before 
the curtain falls——Mrs. Amelia E. Barr turns to such pict- 
uresqueness even the most unpromising subject, that, given a 
subject in itself so picturesque as ‘ The Last of the Macallisters ’ 
(Harper’s Handy Series), we might well expect from her the 
beautiful story it proves to be. The old, old story of Prince 
Charlie gains in interest and pathos under her pen and the fiction 
is excellent. Every page tells, Mrs. Barr being one of the few 
genuine story-tellers with a gift for rendering what is at once 
unusual and not unnatural. 





THE reader for whom we quote the following sentences in the 
opening chapter ot ‘ Ashes of Hopes,” by Julia A. Flisch (Funk 
& Wagnalls), will probably know what to expect from the 
chapters that follow: ‘ Within there were lofty rooms, with 
quaintly carved turniture, dark wainscoting, and gloomy re- 
cesses, where the air was full of chill damp; where phantom 
figures seemed to linger in every shadowy corner, and where the 
plash of the rain against the window-panes sent a shiver of inde- 
finable dread through the listener’s frame. All was emptiness 


and darkness below, on this wild night; but in a large front 
chamber on the second floor a night-lamp sent grotesque shadows 
dancing on the wall, while the coal-fire glowed like a red, watch- 
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ful eye in the semi-darkness.’ In this remarkable room, there 
sat, of course, ‘a woman,’ who stared into the coals, ‘ while the 
crimson glow lit up her face with a strange, weird gleam. A 
delicate face it was, of marble pallor, but with lips of vivid 
scarlet, and great dark eyes that seemed to scintillate with some 
passionate memory.’ If, after this, the reader has any hopes of 
these ‘ Ashes,’ we will not make ashes of his hopes by turther 
quotation.——* MAULEVERER’S MILLIONS,’ by T. Wemyss Reid 
(Harper’s Handy Series), is one of the poorer class of detective 
stories that are just now the rage. It is rather better than the 
poorest, but very far from being one of the best. 





‘ FORTUNE’S WHEEL,’ by Alex. Innes Shand (Harper’s Handy 
Series), is so appalling from its length and pe: wesc fine 
print, that one turns first to the end to see what comes of so 
much preparation. A double wedding appears as the result in 
the last chapters, and it is really so easy to find a literary 
wedding with less trouble, that it is doubtful whether many 
readers will plod through the mass of chapters that precede. 
The book is not without stirring adventure in fairbreadth "scapes 
and an uprising of the Malays against the English in Sumatra ; 
but the general effect is dull——‘ INQUIRENDO ISLAND,’ by 
Hudor Genone (Putnam), will appeal only to a limited audience ; 
for its style as a religious satire is one that is no longer very 
popular. One must have a good deal of time and patience to 
struggle through the allegorical maze in search of what wit or 
humor there may be, and readers in general will prefer more 
straightforward statements for their theological opinions, and 
less involved humor for their lighter literature. 





Minor Notices. 

TO THE excellent and rapidly-growing series of ‘ The World’s 
Workers’ (Cassell & Co.) is now added a ‘Life of General 
Gordon,’ by Rev. S. A. Swaine, who sketches the singular career 
of the hero-martyr from a Christian standpoint, and particularly 
for the benefit of the young. Such a life, in many of its striking 
details, cannot be too often presented as an inspiration and en- 
couragement to a noble maakend. Mr. Swaine does his subject 
scant justice, not from any lack of appreciation, but from a con- 
stitutional inability to portray many thrilling scenes which might 
be made to glow under a more enthusiastic touch. Yet even 
with this shortcoming, the narrative must serve a good purpose. 
— —AN ADMIRABLE contribution to a reform which, however 
much needed—or, perhaps, because much needed —we shall wait 
in vain for the politicians to bring about, is Dr. A. B. Palmer’s 
‘Temperance Teachings of Science.’ (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Here, in less than 150 pages, he has made a clear, compact. 
dispassionate presentation, first, of the nature of alcohol, its 
production, and the various forms in which it enters into the 
composition of beverages, and, secondly, of its effects upon the 
several parts of the human system. That it exists nowhere in 
nature, but is always an artificial product, that it is not a food, 
but a poison, that it interferes with and deranges the proper 
action of stomach, liver, heart, kidneys, lungs, brain and nerves, 
that it tends to produce insanity, paralysis, apoplexy, and other 
physical and mental calamities, that it is a cause rather than a 
preventive of consumption—these are the principal points in the 
line of argument which leads—at least in the author's opinion— 
to the unavoidable conclusion that ‘ Alcohol is harmful ; it is 
useless ; we will not take it.’ Mrs. Livermore furnishes a per- 
tinent introduction on ‘ The Need of Knowing the Facts," and in 
an appendix Dr. Palmer advocates total abstinence in opposition 
rs wd James Paget’s views favoring a moderate use of alcoholic 

rinks, 





WILLIAM SHEPARD’S * Enchiridion of Criticism’ (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) aims to present the judgments of the best critics 
upon the best authors of the Nineteenth Century. It is some- 
what on the plan of Clark Russell's ‘ Book of Authors,’ though 
not so full, nor covering so large a field. The criticisms vary in 
length from one line—‘ Glorious Christopher North '— to nine 
pages—Hannay’s estimate of Thackeray,—and in tone from Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ most unkindest cut ’—‘ Bulwer nauseates me; he is 
the very pimple of the age’s humbug ; there is no hope of the 
public so long as he retains a reader, an admirer, or a publisher 
—to Matthew Arnold’s mellifluous averment that ‘ No one else 
in English poetry, save Shakspeare, has in expression quite the 
fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection of loveliness." ‘There 
is an index of the seventy-four authors criticised, but none of the 
writers quoted. The volume is, unintentionally perhaps, a satis- 
factory refutation of Disraeli’s dictum that a critic is one who 
has failed in original composition——IN THREE ENVELOPE, 
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marked Primary, Intermediate and Advanced Grade respectively, 
the Writers’ Publishing Co. of this city send out three packs of 
cards intended for the use, not of whist-players, or the devotees 
of solitaire, b¢sigue or progressive euchre, but of boys and girls 
who are fired with ambition to excel as orators, Each envelope 
contains thirty-six pieces of pasteboard, four by six inches in 
size, on which are printed selections of verse referring, in twelve 
cases, to the holidays, in twelve to the changing seasons of the 

ear, and in as many more to miscellaneous subjects. Miss M. 
tr. Craven and Miss A. A. Brown have made these ‘ Model Card 
Selections ’ from the writings of well-known, slightly known and 
unknown poets. 


THE title of Miss Christina G. Rossetti’s pretty little blue and 
red volume, ‘ Time Flies’ (Roberts Brothers), may serve also as 
a sort of excuse for our seeming neglect to notice it earlier. It 
is a ‘Reading Diary,’ with original paragraphs in prose or 
verse, for each day in the year. The flavor is distinctively re- 
ligious, and the feasts of the church year are specially noted, 
with briet sketches of prominent saints and martyrs. The vol- 
ume is thus informing, suggestive and devotional, and may find 
a fit place alongside of Keble’s classic as a daily companion. 
——'‘ CouNTRY LIFE IN CANADA Fitty Years Ago,’ by Canniff 
Haight (Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co.), is a book brimful of 
pleasing reminiscences of the olden time, and well calculated to 
interest a wider circle of readers than the ‘young men of 
Canada’ to whom it is dedicated. For whoever wearies of the 
oft-recited story of bygone days, so charming in retrospect, so 
much brighter and better than the prosaic present, so full of 
sturdy toil, yet likewise so abundant in all those home-felt joys 
which made life really worth the living ? Mr. Haight’s straight- 
forward but graphic narrative, embellished at times with a touch 
of sentiment, might well serve as a picture of scenes in many of 
the States, half a century ago. Few ‘old settlers’ but have had 
experiences similar to those which he so cleverly relates. Sugar- 
making, house-raisings, quilting-bees, apple-bees, corn-huskings, 
winter work and winter sports, country weddings, spelling 
matches, and the whole familiar round of rural occupations are 
spiritedly detailed, with a glance now and then at the changes 
time has wrought, and special note of the progress and develop- 
ment of the Dominion. 


Dr. JOSEPH W. STICKLER has compiled and edited a small 
volume setting forth the peculiar advantages of ‘The Adiron- 
dacks as a Health Resort’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). He calls 
attention to the important part that climate plays in the treat- 
ment of certain morbid states of the system, especially in 
catarrhal affections, in phthisis, and in such forms of nervous 
disease as insomnia, chorea, headache, nervous prostration, and 
kindred ailments. The Adirondack region is then described, 
and its physical features, its climatic characteristics, its con- 
véniences as regards hotels, its opportunities for camping out, 
are briefly but clearly presented. Then follow the opinions and 
experiences of some forty prominent physicians, clergymen, 
teachers, business men, ladies and other tourists and invalids— 
all agreeing as to the benefits derivable from a sojourn in this 
health-giving locality. The book appears to be put forth in the 
interests of suffering humanity, rather than to advertise any 
particular caravansary, as one at first glance mistrusts.—— 
* ECHOES OF MANY VOICES,’ which forms the eighth volume of 
the ‘Spare Minute Series’ (D. Lothrop & Co.), is a collection, 


by Elizabeth A. Thurston, of all sorts of things—fragments of 


song and sentiment, bits of wit and wisdom, epitaphs, proverbs, 
short poems, single verses, etc., thrown together as with a pitch- 
fork in a confused and heterogeneous mass. A list of authors 
quoted is given, and a meagre index, but no attempt is made at 
classification or arrangement. While thus almost useless as a 
reference-book, these ‘Echoes’ may please and profit many 
whose spare minutes are burdensome from mental vacuity. 


AN ELABORATE ‘ History of the United States,’ in which every 
possible fact seems to be chronicled, from the discovery of 
America to the erection of the first iron-front building in Indian- 
apolis, has been prepared by Emery E. Childs and published by 
Baker & Taylor of New York. te is not easy to understand 
exactly what purpose it is supposed to serve. The events are 
arranged chronologically, but the book can hardly be intended 
for general reading or i a text-book in schools ; while in the 
absence of any index it cannot be very useful as a book of refer- 
ence, it being necessary to know that the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the province of New York was issued in 1725, before 
you can look for the particulars of that event.——SoO NATURAL 


= 
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is it to think of the young child as weurely a little animal, that 
one takes up ‘ The First Three Years of Childhood,’ by Bernard 
Perez, translated by Alice M. Christie (Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
& Co.), fully expecting to find it all about baths and flannels and 
Mellin’s Food. It proves, however, to be an effort in psychic 
research based upon the Darwinian method of continual watch- 
ing of a very small child. We should think this might be made 
interesting, but we cannot see that it is. The observation seems 
to be painfully minute, and the conclusions somewhat dangerously 
tremendous compared with the premises. 


IN A pamphlet reprinted from Zhe American Antiquarian for 
January last, on the ‘Study of the Nahuatl Language,’ Dr. 
Brinton strongly recommends that language (better known per- 
haps as the Aztec or Mexican proper) to the attention of students 
of American linguistics. It is one of the most highly organized 
of Indian languages, is spoken by half-a-million ot people, and 
has a literature of considerable extent and variety. The author 
describes fully the grammars and other helps to its acquisition. 
In another pamphlet, entitled ‘ Notes on the Mangue, an extinct 
dialect formerly spoken in Nicaragua,’ Dr. Brinton states that 
the belief which he once entertained of some possible connection 
between this dialect and the Aymara of Peru has been weakened 
by further examination, The common opinion of scholars that 
there is no direct affiliation between the languages of North and 
South America remains therefore unshaken.——LauRa C. HOL- 
LowAyY’s ‘ Souvenir * of the late Adelaide Neilson (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) is interesting for the number and variety of the photo- 
graphs it gives of that winsome actress. The author does not 
add much to our knowledge of Miss Neilson, but she presents 
her mother in a new light. 


MR. JOHN IRELAND, who left the publishing house of A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., not long ago, to go into business on his own 
account, sends us the prettiest Easter-card we have seen this 
spring. White lilies on a silver ground are the main feature of 
the design, though a gold panel, with a scroll-work of grey lil- 
ies on it, is conspicuous across the top. On the folds of a blue 
band beneath the golden panel appear two lines from a very 
graceful Easter poem, printed on the inner sides of the folding 
card over the initials F, T.—which are those also of the designer 
of the card. (60cts.)——‘ A Year’s Sonnets,’ by Louise Brooks, 
appears in a white cover, of spotless purity, from the press of 
Cupples, Upham & Co. The gilt-lettered title peeps coquettishly 
through a spray of foliage—also gilt; and a white silk cord, 
appearing and disappearing across the top of the cover, keeps 
the pages of the book in place. Fourteen sonnets are grouped 
within—one in the form of a dedication to S. W., one addressed 
to ‘ The Year,’ and one appropriate to each of the months from 
January to December. Each has a page of heavy paper to 
— and is printed in italic type, with scarlet title and initial 
etters. 


The Fine Arts 


Sixty-first Academy Exhibition. 


THE sixty-first annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design astonishes the visitor by its progressiveness. 
When a man like Worthington Whittredge, whose name has 
long been identified with conservatism, suddenly blossoms 
out into a landscapist of an advanced and excellent school, 
we may look for almost any form of radicalism in this re- 
spectable academic body. There is no mean display of 
landscapes. Charles H. Miller has never shown better 
qualities of tone and color in his work than are found in ‘ A 
Suburban Wayside’ and ‘ The Road to Queens.’ R. Swain 
Gifford’s Algerian view and two American landscapes, Mr. 
Brevoort’s English moor, Mr. Bristol’s two panoramic New 
England subjects, and George H. Smillie’s cool and delicate 
bits of nature, form a related group of examples of one 
phase of American landscape art. H. Bolton Jones, Charles 
Melville Dewey and others of their generation show them- 
selves at their best; while W. J. Whittemore, with some 
truthful little impressions, and H. Winthrop Peirce, with a 
French autumnal study of nice color-quality and idyllic 
sentiment, favorably represent the landscape men who are 
beginning to be known among us. George Inness, as is 
always the case, fills a place apart. In this instance, it is 
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the place of honor, which is occupied by a large woodland 
subject, painted in a very rich and‘solid way. The charm 
of this picture lies in the play of ruddy light upon the grass 
and leafage. : 

It is pleasant to be able to record the presence of an 
ambitious and distinctly successful figure-subject in this 
exhibition. American art needs more of this kind of work. 
Robert Koehler’s ‘ The Strike,’ in spite of certain crudities, 
deserves to be classed among the best of American figure 
compositions. It is a large work, treated with realistic feel- 
ing throughout, and entirely American in spirit. The group 
of agitated strikers is very successfully handled, both as a 
whole and in regard to the individual figures, each of which 
presents a characteristic type. Percy Moran’s ‘ A Divided 
Attention,” with two girls and a cat affording a centre of 
interest, has an artistic color-scheme of pale greens and 
whites, and is painted with a precise and dainty touch. 
There is a delicious rococo quality in everything Mr. Moran 
paints. F.D. Millet’s ‘A Cosey Corner’ has a well handled 
figure of a girl, in Dolly Varden costume, seated in the 
window of an old English kitchen. The foreground is 
rather obtrusive, and the lines of the flagging are unneces- 
sarily accented. The small classic head by Mr. Millet con- 
tains good painting after its kind. C. Y. Turner exhibits a 
large composition showing Priscilla Alden on the white bull 
going to her husband’s home, followed by her friends. 
There is a great deal of careful and serious work in this 
picture, and both landscape and figures are imbued with the 
spirit of early New England. Mr. Turner has a genuine 
feeling for this kind of American subject, which is particu- 
larly strong in his ‘ Queen of the Montauks ’—the figure of 
an old half-breed woman hurrying along a country road in 
the teeth of a storm of wind and thunder. It is a dramat- 
ic piece of composition, handled with unusual strength. 
Thomas Hovenden’s anxious fishwives awaiting the return 
of their husbands is a picture which has all the heroic side 
of the situation without the homely platitudes in which 
many artists would be tempted by the subject to indulge. 
The treatment puts it on a high plane of art. 

The portraits shown are of various degrees of merit. The 
fashionable, millinery side of portraiture, is represented by 
B. C. Porter’s full-length of Mrs. Henry Clews in white 
satin, and Stephen Hill Parker’s half length of Mrs. John 
Sherwood in black and red. Artistic decorative portraiture 
finds an exponent in Miss F. Richards, who exhibits a figure 
of a little boy with flaxen hair dressed like a little page, in a 
costume of warm gray plush. The textures are well painted, 
and there is considerable beauty in the work. The best 
portrait shown is one of an old gentleman, by W. M. J. 
Rice. The head and hands are enough to make an artist's 
reputation. There is strong work in a female portrait by 
Auguste Band-Bovy, but the composition lacks unity. The 
usual conventional portraits painted for schools and colleges 
are present in full force. They pad out the exhibition in 
a decorous and respectable manner. Some red chrysanthe- 
mums, very nice in quality of tone and color, are shown 
by Miss A. S. Elliott. Gilbert Gaul’s single figure—a 
Tennessee guerilla in hiding—is painted with force and 
suggestiveness : there is an idea behind the paint. David 
Neal’s portrait head, with its unpleasant broken masses in 
the tapestry background and its careless work in the figure, 
does not reflect credit upon the painter. F. S. Church and 
H. Siddons Mowbray take the lead in the line of imaginative 
composition. Mr. Church’s ‘ Sorceress,’ with its iridescent 
color, its passive and obedient alligators, and its pretty little 
witch in rose-colored draperies, is in the purest vein of the 
artist's fancy. ‘ Pegasus Captured ’ shows the winged white 
horse of fable following a girl through an enchanted wood 
and eating from her hand. Mr. Mowbray is exploiting the 
Arabian Nights very successfully. His picture at the pres- 
ent exhibition is exquisite in effect of color and light. It 
shows four young peris ensnaring a winged genius with nets 
like cobwebs, in a flowery grove. 
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For a Birthday. 
J. L. T., APRIL oth, 1886. 


Au, fair in age! If thou hadst lived in Greece, 
Thou hadst been named, when Pallas’ feast was held, 
To bear aloft the olive of pure peace, 
’Mong chosen ones adorned with lovely eld. 
Epita M. THOMAS, 


The Passing of March. 


Tue braggart March stood in the season’s door 
With his broad shoulders blocking up the way, 

Shaking the snow-flakes from the cloak he wore 
And from the fringes of his kirtle gray. 


Near by him April stood with tearful face, 
With violets in her hands, and in her hair 

Pale wild anemones ; the fragrant lace 
Half-parted from her breast, which seemed like fair 
Dawn-tinted mountain snow, smooth-drifted there. 


She on the blusterer’s arm laid one white hand, 
But he would none of her soft blandishment ; 
Yet did she plead with tears none might withstand, 

For even the fiercest hearts at last relent. 





And he, at last, in ruffian tenderness, - 
With one swift, crushing kiss her lips did greet : 
Ah, poor starved heart !—for that one rude caress, 
She cast her violets underneath his feet. 
RoBERT BurRNs WILSON. 





Another Poem Claimed for Poe. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Mr. H. W. Austin’s championship of Edgar Poe as the 
author of ‘ Lilitha, Princess of Ghouls,’ in the April number 
of Zhe Southern Bivouac, calls to mind a poem published 
some years ago by the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch, which has 
not received the recognition it deserves, as being almost 
conclusively from the pen of Poe. It is entitled ‘ Leon- 
ainie,’ and is as follows : 


Leonainie—angels named her, 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars, and framed her 
In a smile of white ; 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In a solemn night. 


In a solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom ; 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot as joy caressed me, 
(Lying joy that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom !) 


Only spake the little lisper 
In the angel tongue ; 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper : 
* Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales are told you to deceive you— 
So must Leonainie leave you 
= While her love is young.’ 


Then God smiled and it was morning, 
Matchless and supreme ; 

Heaven's glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem ; 

Every heart but mine seemed gifted 

With the voice of prayer, and lifted 

Where my Leonainie drifted 

,. From me like a dream, 


The poem is—or was—in the possession of an inhabitant 
of Kokomo whose grandfather kept an inn in Chesterfield, a 
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little village near Richmond, Va. One night a young man, 
who showed plainly the marks of dissipation, appeared at 
the door and requested a room, if one could be given him. 
He retired, and the inn people saw no more of him ; for the 
following morning when they went to call him to breakfast 
he had disappeared, leaving only a book on the fly-leaf of 
which was the above poem, ‘ written in Roman characters 
and almost as legible as print itself.” The manuscript con- 
tains not an erasure or a single interlineated word, and is 
signed ‘E. A. P.’ The peculiarity of the writing, the de- 
scription of the young man, and the characteristics of the 
poem point to Poe as the author. The evidence—external 
and internal—seems to be more than probable,—almost 
certain. 


New Haven, Conn. EDGAR BRENNER. 





“ Slashing” Criticism. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


The issue of the New York Jndependent for March 25th 
contains four columns of literary review, which for pitiless- 
ness has not often been equalled. Some twenty volumes of 
poems pass under the headsman’s axe ; and all but two or 
three are cast aside, with an executioner’s coldbloodedness, 
into the Potter’s field of Oblivion. Now, the authors of 
these little volumes are all unknown to me; of only one of 
them have I any personal knowledge ; therefore I am not 
influenced by any partisan feeling. The poetry itself may 
be of a poor description ; without doubt much of it is. But 
such wholesale consignment to irremediable scorn, of what 
publishers of standing have sent forth under their imprint, 
and what sensitive writers (who have circles of friends to be 
annoyed by it) have modestly asked a little space for, in the 
realm of the reading world, is—to say the least of it—cruel 
beyond the wont of most critics. Two women—Mrs. Dorr 
and Mrs. Piatt—are allowed to pass less scathed than the 
others, but even here we are reminded that the latter is 
‘hard’ and ‘obscure,’ and fails in her attempt to copy 
Browning’s dramatic manner. Of one it is said : ‘ His poems 
are destined to the oblivion from which they should never 
have been resurrected ;’ of another: ‘ His lines are simply 
barbarous ;’ of another : ‘ There is not even a poetic thought 
in his book ;’ of yet another: ‘ His is a hopeless case of 
mental stultification.” Of a female writer who has had a 
fair degree of success, this critic says that her poems are 
‘exasperating in substance, they are at once so common- 
place and so ambitious.’ Of one of the stronger sex he 
says : ‘ The muddled condition of a mind that could produce 
such rubbish, we donot envy.’ On a certain woman’s work 
he ‘ will not waste words.” The volume next considered ‘ has 
not a line of poetry in.it.” And so on, and so on, till the 
literary auto da f2 is complete. Without question, there is 
too much easy-going criticism nowadays. This critic realizes 
the fact, and so has turned his sanctum into a perfect Smith- 
field. I turned naturally to some of the poetry of Zhe Jn- 
dependent, and if in these slaughtered volumes poorer poetry 
can be found than some of the recent numbers of that jour- 
nal have furnished, I will confess myself mollified. 

NEw York, March 24, 1886. HuMANITAS. 





The Lounger 


MR. ASTOR has devoted a fair share of the royalty the Scrib- 
ners have paid him on the sale of his first novel, ‘ Valentino,’ to 
the amiable purpose of presenting handsomely bound copies of 
the book to his particular friends. A large number of these 
presentation copies were beautifully bound in vellum, at the 
Trow bindery, under the superintendence ot Mr. Henry Black- 
well, Secretary of the Eistedfodd. Two copies were bound in 
still more costly style—to wit, in ivory boards ; and, as if this 
were not enough, silver cases were made in which to enclose 
them. The binding and casing of these two copies alone cost 
the millionaire novelist $600.. One is for the King of Italy ; the 
other for the Pepe—who is soun to become Mr. Astor's rival in 
the field of authorship, ‘ Valentino’ has made a decided hit as 
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a two-dollar book. 


Its fate in the new cheap edition remains to 
be learned. 





THE article in the latest number of Zemple Bar headed ‘ A 
Well-read Man’ is not a sketch—as one half suspects it will 
prove—ot Bentley, or Macaulay, or Sir John Lubbock, or Mr. 
Lowell: it is a dissertation on ¢#e well-read man; and after 
some of the best known men in England have named ‘ the best 
hundred books ’—which prove to be several hundred in number ! 
—it is a relief to find that one may be a well-read man without 
having read so many as half a hundred books—without, in fact, 
having read even twenty-five, or ten, or half of ten; that two 
books, in short, are all he needs to be thoroughly conversant 
with, provided those two be—not Shakspeare and the Bible, as 
one naturally imagines, but Shakspeare and John Milton. Igno- 
rance of any other authors is pardonable, if not commendable ; 
and, having read Milton and Shakspeare, ‘he may build any 
superstructure he pleases.’ 





A PROTEST is entered against the common error of applying 
the term ‘ well-read ’ to all who have read a great deal—to use 
the convenient compound as a synonyme and substitute for the 
phrase ‘ much-read.’ The man who does not read ‘ wisely,’ as 
well as widely, can never be said to read ‘too well,’ or well at 
all. The writer in Zemple Bar_calls that man well-read who 
has read good books; but it is quite possible to read good 
books, and none but good books, and still to read badly—to read 
after a fashion that prevents the reader from getting the full 
benefit of the works perused. You must read the best books— 
such as Shakspeare, Milton and the Bible—carefully and re- 
peatedly ; you must £#ow them, as a student knows a text-book, 
to get all, or the best, they have to give. There is much truth 
in what the writer of ‘A Well-read Man’ tells us; but she 
would seem to be somewhat dornée in her views. If I were 
asked to guess to what profession she belonged, I should say she 
was a lady preacher. 


THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY starts out on its first pil- 
grimage on the roth inst., and Boston is its first Mecca. Only 
one week will be given to the Hub, but in that time there will 
be seven performances, embracing the best the company can 
give. I am glad to see that ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ is not 
on the list. This shows that when the management discover 
they have an unsatisfactory opera in their repertoire, they are 
willing to lay it aside and not try to force it upon the public. [ 
think Boston is going to be surprised by the performances of the 
American Opera Company. 





Mrs. THURBER told me the other day that ‘Orpheus’ was 
her favorite opera, and that the first thing that occurred to her 
when the American Opera scheme began to take shape in her 
mind, was to produce Gluck’s masterpiece. It seems that Mr. 
Thomas liked it equally well ; and its production was in some 
sort the realization of a life-dream of each of them. 





Mr. MoncurE D. Conway's course of lectures at the Univer- 
sity Club Theatre is to be a very entertaining one, if the in- 
augural talk may be taken asa sample. England in its various 
aspects is the subject of the lectures, and it is one with which 
Mr. Conway is perfectly familiar. His long residence in Eng- 
land, and his powers of observation, trained in the school of 
journalism, make what he has to say of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Clever as his remarks are, however, I defy any one to 
agree with all of them. He says some very startling things— 
notable amongst them being his assertion that a diplomatic 
corps is as bad for the morals of a republic as for its manners. 
Send a man over to Europe with a valise when his services are 
necessary, and let him come back when his business is trans- 
acted—this was what Mazzini once suggested to Mr. Conway : 
but Mr. Conway seems to think that there would be too much 
show even about this. In his opinion, all the diplomatic busi- 
ness of the country could be better attended to by the news- 
papers than by trained diplomatists. 





THE audience that gathered to witness an exhibition at Mr. 
Sargent’s School for Acting one rainy evening last week may be 
said to have ‘assisted’ in more than the French sense of the 
word. The wife of Senator Ingalls, who had already given one 


of her few afternoons in New York to studying the School, was 
surrounded by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stockton, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Miss Booth, Mrs. James Herbert Morse, and others ; a 
little to the left were Mr, and Mrs, James Brown Potter, Mr, 
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George Riddle, Miss Kate Field and Mr. Bronson Howard, 
behind whom could be seen ‘ Sidney Luska’ and his wife ; while 
Mr. Champney, accompanied by his pencil, occupied a seat still 
farther in the background. The performance was an examina- 
tion of the pupils, rather than an exhibition, as nothing had been 
especially ge ogee for the occasion, and merely the ordinary 
methods of the classes were shown; but these, from their 
novelty and interest, proved very entertaining to an audience 
that was likely to be critical. : 





‘A SOUTHERN READER’ of THE CRITIC complains of my say- 
ing that Jefferson Davis, ex-President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, is the latest lecturer to enter the field, that he will 
make his maiden effort at Montgomery, Alabama, and that if he 
perseveres he will no doubt make a good thing of it. ‘ Mr. 
Davis’s address,’ my correspondent writes, ‘ will be the inaugu- 
ration of a movement for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of the soldiers from the State of Alabama who fought 
for the South in the War between the States. Does The Lounger 
think that Abraham Lincoln on the occasion of his address at 
Gettysburg, November 1863, and Robert C. Winthrop in his 
centennial oration at Boston, July 4th 1876, and Daniel Webster, 
in the oration at the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, June 1825, or in his eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, 
Faneuil Hall, August 1826, all entered the field as lecturers ? 
Can it be that The Lounger, for the purpose of sneering at Mr. 
Davis, applies contemptuously the term lecturer, and makes 
disreputable a calling that is peculiarly ‘‘ patronized ’’ at the 
North, but not even known amongst the people who love and 
honor the ex-President of the Southern Confederacy ?’ 





THERE would be more force in my friend’s logic if the vocation 
of the lecturer were not honored in the North. If it is held in 
no esteem amongst the people who love and honor Mr. Davis, 
so much the worse for them. Mr. Emerson was a lecturer—a 
professional lecturer ; so was Wendell Phillips ; so were George 
William Curtis and Bayard Taylor ; soare Henry Ward Beecher, 
Prof. Freeman, Matthew Arnold and Archdeacon Farrar; and 
Thomas Hughes entered the lecture-field on his last visit to the 
United States, to tell us what Mr. Lowell had written and how 
good it was. Scorn not the lecturer, Southern Reader; you 
have frowned mindless of his just honors. 





Magazine Notes 


‘STRIKES, Lockouts, and Arbitration’ is the suggestive title ot 
a timely paper in Zhe Century by George May Powell. The 
Alabama and the Kearsarge are the hero and heroine in this 
instalment of the Civil War serial. Mrs. Fields’s article on 
Longfellow shows him in a phase little known to the public, and 
brings him nearer to the popular heart in proving that he could 
write capital epigrams as well as ‘ Hiawathas’ and translations of 
Dante. ‘Toy Dogs’ come to the front in the canine series. 
Edward Eggleston contributes a very strong yet very exquisite 
short story, ‘Sister Tabea,’ and Arlo Bates a unique and grace- 
ful one, ‘* April’s Lady.’ The rest of the fiction, being by 
Howells and Mary Hallock Foote, is of course up to the mark ; 
and there are two especially dainty bits in Bric-a-brac—‘ Dis- 
carded,’ and ‘ Burning the Love-Letters.’ 

The Overland Monthly continues its articles on the Chinese 
question, opening in the March number with a paper from one 
of the officers of the Knights of Labor. George Dudley Lawson 
explains the ‘Tacoma Method,’ which he acknowledges is 
illegal but which he thinks superior to law ; while * H.’ foll6ws 
immediately with strong objections to the Tacoma Method. 
Mr. Bradley, of the State University, writes of the singular fact 
that the Great Trees are becoming extinct and offers sugges- 
tions as to the solution of the mystery. The book-reviews of 
The Overland are always good.—W. Outram Tristram writes 
of Historical Beaux in the March English Illustrated. The 
fine article on the heroism of Lifeboat men and the value of the 
service is continued by C. J. Staniland. ‘In the Jotunheim’ is 
the account of a trip in Norway ; ‘ Fox-Hunting’ is both written 
and illustrated by Randolph Caldecott ; and ‘ A Digger’s Life,’ 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie, deals with the life of a digger for 
history in Egypt, not of the gold-digger. 

W. E. Norris opens the April Zxglish Jilustrated with a 
new and. promising serial, ‘My Friend Jim.’ The descriptive 
articles are by Nelly Erichsen on ‘A North-Country Fishing 
Town,’ and on ‘ The London Charterhouse,’ given anonymously, 
and the delightful illustrations to ‘ A Country Sunday,’ from Sir 
Roger de Coverley, are worth cutting out to preserve,——A 
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striking article in the series on the Chinese problem appearing 
in Zhe Overland is one in the April number by Patrick J. Healy, 
a shoemaker and a Knight of cake, who pleads forcibly in favor 
of the Chinaman, showing the tallacy in the arguments of those 
who first complain that the Chinaman works too cheap and then 
complain that he sends his earnings out of the country where he 
made them.——Sampson Low & Co. have ordered 5000 copies 
of the May number of Outing. The magazine’s circulation has 
doubled, we understand, since its offices were removed to this 
city. 


Plain Talk to a Professed Pirate. 


[Documents of the American Copyright League, 1886, No. 2.] 

THE following are Mr. Henry Holt’s answers to Mr. Roger 
Sherman’s alleged ‘ reasons why an International Copyright Bill 
should not be passed by the Congress of the United States ;’ and 
they are submitted in response to his statement that ‘ Criticism 

. . is invited.’ 


I. ‘Because it is the clamor of 200 authors against the interests of 
55,000,000 people.’ 


If the United States had refused to protect Morse, or Howe, 
or Edison, or Bell, against pillage, their remonstrances would 
have been, in each case, ‘the clamor of’ only one ‘ against the 
interests of’ millions. But that is no reason for the Government 
leaving the ideas of any one of them open to pillage. Yet it 
leaves our authors doubly open to pillage—from foreign pub- 
lishers who appropriate their works, and from American pub- 
lishers who appropriate foreign works and throw them into com- 
petition with American works, at the usual prices of goods 
whose producers have not been paid. 


II. ‘ Because cheap literature is a large factor in cheap education, and 
the unparalleled intellectual development in the United States 
is due to cheap education.’ 


Cheap literature is not as essential as cheap food and clothing ; 
therefore, the farmer and dry goods men should not be pro- 
tected in the right to be paid for their productions. See also 
answer to ‘ reason’ XI, 


III. ‘ Because it is but another step towards yielding our market to 
the English manufacturers ; a market which they took no part 
in creating, and whose creation they would have prevented if 
they could.’ 


This has nothing to do with the right and wrong of the case. 
But it is a fallacy, anyhow. Probably the aggregate value of 
books manufactured in this country, and certainly the value of 
books by American authors, would be greater under an Inter- 
national Copyright Law than it is now. 


IV. ‘ Because it would grant to foreigners a privilege which the 
Founders of our Government intended should only be granted 
to its citizens for the purpose of encouraging a national litera- 
ture, and not for the pecuniary benefit of individuals.’ 


What's the objection to granting foreigners a privilege if it 
does your own people good? Itis absolutely necessary to grant 
this one ‘ for the purpose of encouraging a national literature.’ 
The competition of foreign literature whose authors are not paid 
is making it impossible for new American authors to get a foot- 
hold, or for old ones to get proper pay. We are losing our 
National Literature. 


V. ‘ Because it would be the foreign publisher and not the author 
who would benefit.’ 


This is flatly untrue. Foreign authors are not getting a third 
of the revenue from this country that they did under the old 
system of Trade Courtesy, or would under an International Copy- 
right Law. What is worse, from one point of view, our own 
authors are not, either. 


VI. ‘ Because of the difficulty of carrying out the law in accordance 
with its spirit, and of its opening a wide door for frauds against 
the interests of our working classes.’ 


This is an objection to every copyright law whatever, or any 
patent law whatever. The objection is fancied ; but even if it 
were sound, is it any argument against doing what we can ? 


VII. ‘ Because it is against the spirit of our Constitution that the 
minority shall dictate to the majority, and that ‘‘ monopolies ”’ 
shall be created for raising the price of a necessity.”’ 


Is it ‘against the spirit of our: Constitution’ that raisers of 


potatoes, who are a ‘ minority,’ should ‘ dictate to the majority ’ 
to keep out of the potato patches? And does the inviolability of 


a potato patch make it an objectionable ‘ monopoly ?? Anybody 
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who pleases can raise potatoes, so anybody who pleases can 
write books. 


VIII. ‘ Because it is a pretence that native authors cannot live in 
competition with free literature. The American market is 
ready and willing to take more good literature than native talent 
can offer, and is compelled to seek foreign productions.’ 


As I have made this alleged ‘ pretense,’ and Mr. Sherman 
probably knows it, I am doubly justified, on the strength of an 
experience many times larger than his, in pronouncing his first 
statement above, ‘a pretense.’ What he calls a pretence is 
strictly true. His second statement does not touch the fact that 
what the market is getting from abroad is principally taken with- 
out being paid for, and that its stolen-goods price makes impos- 
sible a paying price on the home production. 


IX. ‘ Because if a sufficiency of good American literature were 
offered it would drive out the worst of the foreign, which would 
never become acclimatized, and create a healthy demand for 
better books.’ 


For the reasons already given, and in consequence of the prev- 
alence of views like Mr. Sherman’s, ‘a sufficiency of good 
American literature ’ cannot be ‘ offered ’ at all, and if it could, it 
would have to be at higher prices than the foreign, or the Ameri- 
can author would have, like the foreign author, to go unpaid. 


X. ‘ Because the works of the best foreign authors stimulate our own 
to greater efforts, and afford that healthful competition so neces- 
sary to ultimate success.’ 


How long have our authors required, for the ‘ healthful com- 
ng so necessary to ultimate success,’ that ‘ the works of the 
est foreign authors’ should be printed by men who, as Mr. 
Sherman professes to, ‘ fly the black flag?’ If Mr. Sherman’s 
paragraph means anything, it means that a person desirous of 
writing a better poem than ‘In Memoriam,’ or a better novel than 
‘ Adam Bede,’ will be more apt to do it if he reads ‘ In Memoriam’ 
and ‘ Adam Bede’ in editions that pay the authors nothing, than 
if he reads them in editions that the authors are paid for. It also 
means, if it means anything, that American authorship has 
truched its highest notch since the publication of the Seaside 
Library and the unauthorized reprint of the Cyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and that the days of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow and 
Bryant were its evil days. 


XI. ‘ Because the experience of the past foreshadows the future, and 
owing to the cheapness of the educational advantages offered 
by our national policy to the masses, we can show more intel- 
lectual development in the United States than can be shown in 
any other country of the world.’ 


Our school books are not, to any extent, written abroad, and 
* the educational advantages offered by our national policy’ are 
simply the fictitious trash that would not be reprinted under 
a more enlightened policy. : 


XII. ‘ Because it would be wrong to force the people to pay for what 
pend can now have free, and create difficulties where none now 
exist. 


Then, in a community of robbers, where ‘ the people can have 
free’ whatever they can take, any regulation to hang robbers 
would be ‘wrong.’ It would certainly ‘ create difficulties.’ 





A Question of Great Moment. 
[The Bridgeport, Conn., Standard.]} 

IN a very appreciative notice of Commissioner Hadley’s recent 
work on ‘ Railroad Transportation,’ the New York CRITIC calls 
attention to the fact that the work in its scope and general pur- 
pose serves to show how ‘the modern railroad, instead of re- 
- maining what it was at first—the servant of the community,—is 
now in a growing degree its master.’ Prof. Hadley takes pains 
to state this proposition himself, when he says that ‘ Transporta- 
tion has not merely become important in itself; but it has be- 
come a controlling factor, which gives shape to each man’s 
private business, and to the public policy of every civilized 
nation,’ THE CRITIC then further calls attention to the French 
system of railroad management as described in Prof. Hadley’s 
book, and pertinently adds: ‘What the advantages are, and 
what the disadvantages, of the French system of intelligent con- 
trol, as contrasted with the /aissez-faire system in vogue with us 
—a system which has enabled one American family to accumu- 
late hundreds of millions of dollars in a few decades,—this is an 
important question, and one that we have never seen better dis- 
cussed than in Prof. Hadley’s book.’ The effect of the enor- 


mous power acquired by railroads through this matter ot trans- 
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portation has been visible for a long time and in a variety of 
=. It has been seen where one individual owning, or con- 
trolling, the single railway line which feeds a populous manu- 
facturing valley, can put such a tariff upon its transportation that 
the industry of half a State depends for life upon his action, and 
can snuff out any enterprises competing with those in which he 
is personally interested, by a little judicious but perfectly arbi- 
trary discrimination in rates, against which there is no appeal, 
That such a power should be acquired and exercised by any man 
or set of men, is contrary to the spirit of our democratic institu- 
tions and calls for some proper limit and regulation. So long, 
however, as only a few capitalists were subject to this imposition 
or its effects were felt only in isolated sections, and at long in- 
tervals, no great amount of public opinion was developed against 
it, even though in a thousand ways, unnoticed in detail but im- 
portant in the aggregate, the whole people suffered from the 
abuse. But now that the people of the eastern States, who are 
ted by the western and southwestern, have the price of their beef 
regulated for them by the common carriers whose business it is 
to transport it for their convenience, and the railroads become 
the arbiters of the price of food, the public begins to awaken to 
a realization of the fact that the power which was a good servant 
and will be a beneficial power while kept a servant, may bea 
hard and heartless master, and that it is not safe to allow so ir- 
responsible a power, controlled by the proverbial greed ot soul- 
less corporations, to dictate in matters that touch the well-being 
of all the people in so vital a spot. Therefore we agree with THE 
CRITIC most heartily that the question of the proper control of our 
railroad system is one of great moment, and moreover there is 
need of the prompt application of remedial and restraining meas- 
ures. Sooner or later these will come, how soon depends upon 
the roads themselves. If they can repress the rapacity which in 
many cases controls them, they may put off the, to them, evil day 
for some time yet ; but come it will, inevitably, and, in all human 
probability, the longer delayed the worse for the railroads when 
it does come. It is time that the people had some protection 
against the exactions of those to whom they have granted vast 
franchises as ‘common carriers,’ and as the power which 
granted those franchises can abrogate or otherwise affect them, 
we look to see something done which shall at least put a stop to 
the use of arbitrary and unjust discrimination which lays a bur- 
den upon the people for the sole purpose of enriching corpora- 
tions already too rich and independent to be safely trusted with 
power. 





Current Criticism 


WASHINGTON’S HANDSOMEST NEW HousE.—The handsomest 
new house in Washington is that built for Col. John Hay, of 
Cleveland, by Richardson, the architect, of Boston. It is oppo- 
site the venerable Church of St. John, with its entrance on Six- 
teenth Street, and has a deep frontage on H Street. It is ninety 
feet front by fifty-four feet deep. It overlooks Lafayette Square, 
which alone intervenes between it and the grounds of the Presi- 
dent’s house. . . . Over the fireplace in a frame of highly deco- 
rated gold is Sassoferrato’s ‘ Madonna and Child.’ There are a 
few other fine oil paintings in the room ; one prized by the owner 
is a portrait of Henry James, by La Farge, of New York, made 
when the novelist was 22 years old, and showing him to have 
been a handsome youth, with a pensive brow and aquiline nose. 

Another treasure in this wonderful room is a bas-relief in 
bronze of W. D. Howells, made in Florence by Larkin Meade. 
It is a very fine profile view of the very fine face of the novelist. 
But the most sacred memento of all, I think, is the manuscript 
of Abraham Lincoln’s second inaugural speech, presented by 
the author to Colonel Hay three days before his assassination. 
It is engrossed in vellum, in a handsome volume of morocco, 
with fly-leaves of white satin.— Zhe Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Mr. HOWELLS AND THE POETS.—Mr. Howells says, ‘ What 
we need for this work is some dull, honest, ferocious brute, 
whose thick head no pretty fancy ever entered into, who observes 
only that where the lilies and daisies are the grass isn’t so 
good, and who can’t see a bit of gay color anywhere without 
longing to get the points of his horns well under the wearer. 
Unless we can have him, and soon, there is no hope for us.’ 
Here's a state of things! He wants to have a bovine lord of the 
situation ensconced on Parnassus, a tauriform literary terror to 
whom a glowing young poet—perhaps just from the grilling— 
will be as a red cloak in the Spanish arena. It is a consoling 
pours : the unsuspecting bard, having plucked a few flowers on 

is thorny way, comes at last to peer over the bewildering fields 
which lie on top of the sacred mountain, and trusting to find 
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some laurels yet ungathered he ventures further—when, Magnus 
Apollo ! there is a taurine snort from some flowering ambush— 
a roar, a rush—and the unhappy poet is on his upward flight 
through a falling shower of hawthorn blossoms, only to fall a 
shattered and hopeless ruin at the foot of the hill, where he first 
dared to,dream ot higher things. But what of that ? the Minotaur 
returns to the pastures which he has guarded against the flower- 
gatherer, and continues to convert the juicy grasses into whole- 
some and marketable beef; so literature is defended and the 
country saved.—Robert Burns Wilson, in Southern Bivouac. 





AMERICAN RIGHTS AND WRONGS.—Will you allow me to say 
a word or two on the question of American rights and wrongs ? 
1, Authors should be careful to understand the bargains into 
which they enter with English publishers, and either strictly re- 
serve American rights or see that they receive an equivalent. It 
is a mistake to suppose that, in the worst of cases, America 
brings nothing. There is always a little money to be got for ad- 
vance sheets. I have known it to be near a third of what the 
author could raise (in money down) at home; and this is too 
great a consideration to be let slip. 2. In most cases, the author 
will do best to sell the advance sheets to some American pub- 
lisher, and then forget that such a book existed. 3. There is, in 
the States, as at home, a difference in publishers. At a time 
when so many scalded authors rush into print with their com- 
plaints, I think it no more a pleasure than a duty to name 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. I have had but one year's 
dealings with this firm; but it would be hard to express m 
sense of their good faith and — 4. A word to Englis 
publishers. 1 have known them to dispose of advance sheets 
(without accounting) when the book was burthened with a royalty 
to the author. I am no lawyer, but I make bold to say this prac- 
tice is indefensible ; and it brought before a judge, would lead 
to white faces.—R. L. Stevenson, in The Academy. 





Notes 


SENOR DoN JUAN VALERA, Spanish Minister to the United 
States, who is about leaving this country for Europe, is perhaps 
the most prominent literary man of the time in Spain. Among 
his many books are three volumes of ‘ Estudios Criticos’ on 
literary, political and other subjects of oe interest, 
‘Pepita Jimenez,’ ‘ Dofia Luz,’ ‘Las Ilusiones del Doctor 
Faustino,’ ‘El Comendador Mendoza,’ ‘ Pasarse de Listo,’ 
‘Cuentos y Didlogos,’ and ‘ Poesia y Arte de los Arabes en 
Espafia y Sicilia.” A metrical translation of a poem of Whit- 
tier’s, ‘Luz y Tinieblas ’ (‘ Light and Darkness '), and one of 
Lowell’s ‘Shepherd of King Admetus,’ have appeared in the 
Spanish papers over his signature. While in this country Sefior 
Valera has devoted much time to the study of American litera- 
ture; and a volume of translations, to be called ‘Ecos de 
America,’ will soon bear witness to the intelligence of his devo- 
tion. The book will bear the imprint of the Spanish Depart- 
ment ot D. Appleton & Co.; and the same house have arranged 
with Sefior Valera for the publication, both in a and 
English, of his ‘ Pepita Jiminez,’ which, besides having run 
through the Spanish newspapers and magazines, has appeared 
in eight editions in book form in Spain, and been translated into 
German, French, Italian and Bohemian. The author has writ- 
ten a special preface to the American edition of the book, on 
the sale of which he is to receive a royalty. 

—Mr. Lowell sailed for Europe on the steamship Pavonia, 
which left her dock in East Boston last Saturday morning. 
Owing to the fact that he discountenanced any demonstration, 
there were but few otf his personal friends at the wharf to bid 
him ‘bon voyage.’ Mr. Lowell will probably remain abroad 
for about six months. 

—A copy of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems, dated 
1786, has just been sold in Edinburgh for $400 or more. 

—Sigurd Ibsen, a son of the Norwegian poet and dramatist, 
has been appointed, with special stipend, an attaché of the 
Swedish-Norwegian legation at Washington. 

—Mr. Henry George has become his own publisher and will 
issue from his office in Astor Place, this city, a new work on 
‘Protection and Free Trade.’ It will appear some time this 
month, simultaneously in New York and London. 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s sixty-fourth birthday was cele- 
brated, on Saturday last, in the Vestry of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, of which he has been pastor for thirty 
ears. A complimentary reception was given to the Rev. Dr. 
roe Freeman Clarke, of Boston, on Monday last, in recogni- 
tion of his seventy-sixth birthday. 
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—Harper & Bros. announce Richard J. Cleveland's ‘ Narrative 
of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises,’ a work a quarter of a 
century old, now edited by the author’s son, H. W. S. Cleve- 
land ; ‘ Economics for the People,’ by R. R. Bowker ; ‘ George 
Eliot and her Heroines,’ by Abba Goold Woolson ; ‘ Mary and 
Martha, the Mother and Wife of Washington,’ by Benson J. 
Lossing—an elaborately illustrated work ; and ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. 
Edward Livingston,’ by Louisa Livingston Hunt. 

—D. Appleton & Co.’s spring announcements include ‘ Songs 
and Ballads of the Southern People,’ collected by Frank Moore ; 
‘ The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,’ by Edmund Kirke ; ‘ Tales 
of Eccentric Life,’ by Dr. W. A. Hammond, and his daughter, 
Mrs, Clara Lanza; ‘ The Development of the Roman Constitu- 
tion,’ by Ambrose Tighe ; ‘Comparative Literature,’ by Prof. 
A. M. Posnett ; and ‘ Shaftesbury,’ by H. D. Traill. 

—The announcements of Henry Holt & Co. include the second 
volume of Doyle’s ‘ English Colonies in America,’ and of Fyfte’s 
‘ History of Modern Europe,’ respectively ; ‘A Cyclopzdia of 
Greek and Latin Literature,’ by Thomas Sergeant Perry ; and 
*‘ Whom God Hath Joined,’ a novel by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Martin, 
reprinted from Zhe Catholic World. 


— New books to be published by the Putnams are ‘ The Politi- 
cal History of Canada,’ by Goldwin Smith ; ‘The Greeks of 
To-day,’ by Charles K. Tuckerman ; * Documents Illustrative of 
American History, 1606-1863,’ edited by Howard W. Preston ; 
and ‘ History of the United States from 1840 down to the close 
of 1885,’ by Prof. Alexander Johnston. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a series to be en- 
titled the Boys’ and Girls’ Library of American Biographies, in 
which the following volumes are announced : ‘ Robert Fulton 
and the History ot Steam Navigation,’ by Thomas W. Knox; 
‘Abraham Lincoln,’ by Noah Brooks ; ‘George Washington,’ 
by Edward Everett Hale. 

—Amongst the announcements of Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
the two latest volumes of ‘ Mommsen’s * History of Rome,’ trans- 
lated by Dr. W. P. Dickson ; ‘ Persia, the Land of the Imams,” by 
the Rev. James Bassett ; ‘ The Epic Songs of Russia,’ translated 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, with an introduction by Prof. F. J. 
Child ; Fischer’s ‘ History of Modern Philosophy ;’ and Ribot’s 
‘Contemporary German Psychology.’ Scribner & Welford 
announce ‘Letters of George Sand,’ translated and edited by 
R. L. de Beaufort, with six portraits ; Johnson’s * Rasselas ;’ 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ in fac-simile of the first 
edition of 1766, with preface by Austin Dobson, and a complete 
bibliography ; Hatton’s * North Borneo,’ and Johnston’s ‘ Kilima- 
Nijara Expedition.’ 

—‘ Othello,’ the sixth volume of Mr. H. H. Furness’s Variorum 
Shakspeare, will soon be issued by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The text adopted is that of the First Folio, reprinted with the 
utmost exactitude, the various readings of all other critical 
editions being recorded in the notes. 

—*‘ A Victorious Defeat’ is the paradoxical title of a new novel 
by Wolcott Balestier, just announced by Harper Bros. 

—A copy of Mr. Astor’s ‘ Valentino’ has been illustrated b 
Major Daniel E. Cronin, author of the ‘ Memoirs of Major Set 
Eyland.’ Portraits are given of the leading characters in the 
book, including Lucretia Borgia, Cesara, Pope Alexander VI., 
and Machiavelli. 

—Four thousand copies—the whole first edition—of the Life 
of Longfellow have been sold. 

—To-day’s publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
“ Archzology, Geological and Historic,’ being the fifth volume 
in the Gentleman's Magazine Library; a new popular illus- 
trated edition of Blanche Howard’s ‘One Summer ;’ and new 
editions of Abraham Firth’s * Voices for the Speechless ’ and the 
* Satchel-Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe.’ 

—Benjamin Crosby, who died at New Canaan, Conn., last 
month was a grandson of Enoch Crosby, from whom oe 
drew his famous character, Harvey Birch, in ‘ The Spy.’ e 
was, moreover, a kinsman of the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of 
this city, who is collatterally related to the hero of Cooper’s 
romance, 

—The Sun, which not only ‘ shines for all’ but shines on every- 
thing, says of Miss Cleveland: ‘In her excellent letter to the 
ladies of the Sorosis, she speaks of the ‘‘ fraternity of all earnest 
women,’’ and thus fails to say what she means, Fraternity is a 
Latin word, signifying ‘‘ brotherhood,’’ and what all earnest 
women aim at, next to matrimony, is sisterhood. To overlook 
such distinctions is an error against the intrinsic nature of things, 
such as seldom is met with in Miss Cleveland’s writings.’ 
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—Cassell & Co. will soon publish the second volume of Henry 
W. Lucy’s ‘ Diary of Two Parliaments ;’ ‘ Fresh-Water Fishes 
of Europe,’ by Professor H. Seeley, of King’s College, London, 
illustrated ; ‘ Manual of Greek Archeology,’ by Maxime Collig- 
non ; and ‘ The Education of the Artist,’ by Ernest Chesneau. 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son announce ‘ The Last Days of the 
Consulate,’ translated from the French of Fauriel. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews will have a short story in the May 
Century called ‘ Perturbed Spirits.’ His ‘ Perchance to Dream,’ 
which appeared in the March LifJincott’s, will re-appear in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for May. Mr. Matthews sailed for 
Europe on Thursday of this week. 


—Some of the reviewers are attributing the new novel, ‘ Love’s 
Martyr,’ by Laurence Alma Tadema, to the distinguished 
ainter, instead of to his daughter. The masculine first name 
has misled them. 


—On Monday last the House of Representatives passed the 
bill authorizing the construction of a building for the accommo- 
dation of the Congressional Library. The vote—159 to 62— 
surprised even the friends of the measure. The plan adopted 
was that of Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, of Washington, and the esti- 
mated cost is $2,323,600, inclusive of site. The bill calls for the 
purchase, or taking by condemnation through the courts, of a 
site just beyond the east tront of the Capitol. Not more than 
$550,000 is to be paid for the land. It is expected that it will be 
obtained for less. The building is to be 450 by 300 feet. It is 
intended to ask at the next session tor $1,000,000 to continue the 
work, and $823,000 at the next session to complete it. The 
building will be detached, thoroughly incombustible, well ven- 
tilated, well lighted, and convenient of access to members of 
both houses ot Congress. 





Publications Received. 


[ Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon sts interest and importance. Where no address 
48 giwen, the publication is issued in New York.} 


Andersen’s, Hans, Fairy Tales. Ed. by J. H. Stickney. 45c...Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Archer, T. By Fire and Sword. $1....... puracicasameb ooheain ad Cassell & Co. 
Barr, A. E. Daughter of Fife. $1....... es . Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Elite Monthly Menu Cards. $1.50 per year... ...E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Frederickson, C. W. Catalogue of Books, etc.... .......0..sseeeeeeeces Bangs & Co. 
alas 08. 5s AR REE Dhd en ositidlnic in0¥N8s» 6s0'os0d0000c04e J. Ireland. 
Hancock, W.S. Memorial of the Military Service Institution. soc. 
Geath Mi ime Lib £4. ty6: L.6 ¥e Pa $ Putnam’s Sons, 
ntleman’s Magazine Library. 3 .L.Gomme. Vol. V. $2.50. 
wi . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Tr. by J. Auster. Ed. by Rev. H. R. Haweis. oc. 

G. Routledge & Sons. 

Hapgood,I.F. The Epic Songs of Russia. $2.50. ......... Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Hutton, L., and = Matthews. Actors and Actresses. Vol. I. $1.50...Cassell & Co. 






Goethe’s Faust. 


Jaques, W. HH. To ees for National Defence. 25c......... G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
ag Ps ENN BEES Lec casccccscewectsrccciiaccoases Harper & Bros. 
a J.D.J. A Desperate Chance. $1.................- Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
_F.G., D.D. King Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head..Catholic Pub. Soc’y Co. 
OU, GBR, BE ccc. s tcesccrecacccce poccccecorcecs Henry Holt & Co. 
Ludlow, J. M. The Captain of the Janizaries. $:.50............ Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Matthews, B., and L. Hutton: Actors and Actresses. Vol. I. $1.50...Cassell & Co. 
Maundeville, Sir John, aren and Travels of. Ed. by H. Morley. 10c.Cassell & Co. 
Mayo, I. F. The Mystery of Allan Grale. 200..............00.+ +e arper & Bros. 
Mintz, E. A Short History of Tapestry. Tr. by L. J. Davis. $2.....Cassell & Co. 


Noel, M. Buz, or the Life and Adventures of a Honey Bee. $1......H. Holt & Co. 
Seely, H. A Ramchman’s Stories. $1.........0.0+-seecesceceeese Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Standish, B. H. Shadowlight. asc...............0++: Evansville: Enterprise Print. 
Tadema, L. A. Love’s Martyr. 506....-...csceccccccesccoceres D. Appleton & Co. 
Tales From Many Sources. Vols. V, VI. 75¢........++see-e00+ Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By Author of The Schénberg-Cotta 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Family, $2......- .2ccccsessecscccccccsccccccsccocccvsccecess 
Underhill, A. F. Etchings in Verse............ 
Vincent, J. H. The Chautauqua Movement. 


Brentano Bros. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re 
guested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
reference, | 

QUESTIONS, 
No. 1127.—Can you tell me where I can find the lines : 
‘Who in politeness, Lokman, was thy a tf 
‘The impolite,’ the learned sage replied. 
Minngapo.is, Minn. 


C. 8. M. 
[In the Rev. W. R. Alger’s ‘Oriental Poetry.’] 


No. 1128.—Who is the author of a poem entitled ‘My Beautiful, My 
Own?’ One verse is as follows: 
I’ve watched with delight the fire that flies 
From the lightning glance of thy night-black eyes, 
As they sparkled in joyous merriment, caught 
From the passing jest or the brilliant thought, 
y beautiful, my own. 
Grant County, New Mexico. B. 


No. 1129.—Where can I get a copy, either new or second-hand, of 
Dugdale’s ‘England and Wales’ ? 
ansas City, Mo. J.V.E. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 1099.—I have acopy of ‘ Noachidae.’ the book described by L. in 
your issue of March 20, which I would let E. R. have for $1.25. 


Burrato, N. Y. E. B. A. 





No. 1112.—The quatrain from Fitzgerald’s ‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khay- 
yam, which your correspondent supposes to be incorrectly printed, and for 
which you suggest an emendation, is, I believe, correct as it stands in the 
commonly printed text. It was inserted by Mr. Fitzgerald in the second 
edition of his version, and stands.in it as follows: 

But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 

Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening door, 

You gaze To-day, while You are You—how then 

To-morrow, You when shall be You no more ? 
The only change in the third edition is the printing of ‘To-day’ and 
‘To-morrow’ in capitals. Itis plain that Mr. Fitzgerald meant the fourth 
line to read as above. I believe the difficulty which your correspondent 
has found in it may be removed by regarding the first ‘You’ in this line as 
strongly emphatic. 

CamBripGE, Mass, . N. 





No. 1113.—R. S. will find of great service, as a condensed work on 
Greek archxology, a translation of a ‘Manuel de I’ Archéologie Grecque,’ by 
Prof. Max. Collignon, of the Serbonne. It treats in a succinct manner of the 
origins of Greek art, the history and characteristics of Greek architecture, 
sculpture—including terra-cottas—vase-paintings,coins and gems. This book, 
designed for schools and for beginners in art-study, has been edited from 
the French, with the author’s codperation and with numerous additions, by 
Prof. J. H. Wright, of Dartmouth College, and Mrs. Wright, and will be is- 
sued from the press of Messrs. Cassell & Co. within a few weeks. 

Hanover, N. H. M. P. M. 


No. 1117.—1. J. B.B. will find a review of probably the latest treatise 
on suicide in Zhe Nation of March 18, 1886. 

Wincuester, Va. C. H. V. 

[A revised and abridged translation of Morselli’s ‘Suicide: An Essay on 
Comparative Moral Statistics’ was published in the Appletons’ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series in 1882. Price, $1.75.] 








Tue only Complexion Powder in the world that is without vulgarity, without injury to the 
user, and without doubt a beautifier, is Pozzoni’s. 








A MANUAL OF SKIN DISEASES : 
Their Description, Diagnosis and Treatment. B 
Batmanno Squire, M.D., Surgeon to the Britis 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, London, England. 
at 294. F-cap, 8vo, cloth, $1.0co. A. W. MAR- 
QUIS & CO., Clark and Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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